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What is this beautiful object? The answer will appear in the next issue of Whirrakee. 
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Editor’s note 


I have just returned from the Second World Congress of Herpetology held at the University of 

Adelaide: six days of conference papers in sets of six or seven concurrent sessions, involving over 
700 registrants from more than 60 countries. One of the topics, as may be expected, was the 
disappearance of frogs from different parts of the world and a series of speakers described the 
decline of a large number of species, especially from the central valley of California. From 
Australia the news was mixed. The Corroboree Frog and a number of north Queensland rainforest 
frogs are in decline; the Spotted Tree Frog, now rare in Gippsland, has been found in fair 
numbers in NSW, so perhaps there is hope there. 
The disappearance of frogs is sometimes explicable: environmental degradation is threatening frog 
populations in such countries as Romania; but in many cases, as in the Corroboree Frog, we really 
have no idea what is going on. The only lesson for preservation of local populations is to maintain 
frog habitats in as good condition as possible, thus remove the explicable causes of local 
extinction, until the inexplicable ones are explained. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 


A Bee Problem 

Author: Val Rowley 

Anyone who has installed nesting boxes will agree that the past season has been a wretched one for 
bee infestation! 

On October 17 we observed that feral bees had occupied a box on the west side of our house, and 
realised that since they were well entrenched, stringent measures were called for. We droppeda . 
pest strip, with string attached, into the box and securely plugged the entrance hole, resolving to 
make regular inspections of all boxes from then on. However, the bees somehow outsmarted us 
and had managed to set up house in two more boxes, despite our constant vigil. So the battle 
continued and before it was over we found that the only way we could deter these tenacious pests 
from occupying another five nesting boxes was to directly apply short bursts of insect-killer spray 
to the boxes’ surfaces. 

We had read Bill Flentje’s article in the April edition of the Whirrakee, suggesting that a 3/4’’ space 
be left between the top of the nest box and the lid above it, so we had propped open all hinged lids 
of boxes where possible. But unfortunately we were unable to do this with those with fixed roofs. 
It is significant that of the eight boxes that the bees attempted to occupy, none had a gap at the top, 
whilst those boxes which had a slightly raised lid were never selected? This seems to support 
Bill’s suggestion. 

Happily, apart from the above problem we have had our most rewarding season ever, with 
Pardalotes, Kookaburras, Eastern Rosellas, Owlet-nightjars and Sugar Gliders giving us so much 
enjoyment as they use our various artificial hollows to good advantage. 


Tortoises of Bendigo 
Author: Darren Green 


The order Testudines comprises all turtles, tortoises and terrapins. They are characterised by their 
body being housed between an arched top plate (carapace), a flat underplate (plastron) of horn and 
bone, and having a beak of horn in place of teeth. 

In Australia, freshwater aquatic/semi-aquatic turtles are commonly referred to as “tortoises” to 
distinguish them from the larger marine “turtles”. This distinction is essentially a local custom 
which may have been responsible for. many captive deaths through the mistaken belief of caring for 
them as they would for a “land tortoise”. 

Most terrestrial or land-dwelling tortoises, native to other countries, only require small amounts of 
water for drinking purposes. Australian species however, live, feed and mate in the water which 
forms an essential part of their survival. 

Australia has over 23 currently recognised species of testudines, three of which occur in Victoria, 
they are: 

1b. Broad-shelled Tortoise Chelodina expansa 

2. Common Long-necked Tortoise Chelodina longicollis 

3. Murray River Tortoise Emydura macquarii 


The members of the genus Chelodina are characterised by their extremely long neck; the head and 
neck may be as long or longer than the carapace. E. macquarii is the only member of the Emydura 
genus represented in Victoria. It is distinguished from the members of Chelodina by having a head 
and neck shorter than its carapace. 


Broad-shelled Tortoise Chelodina expansa 

These are the largest of the long-necked tortoises and have been known to have a carapace length 
of 48cm (Cann 1978). It may quickly be distinguished from C. longicollis by its plastron being 
uniformly pale cream in colour and narrowing in shape at the hindlegs. 

C. expansa is found throughout the Murray-Darling River systems and is generally found in 
permanent waterways and rivers (Cogger 1992). Only two specimens have been recorded in the 
Bendigo region (pers. obs.). 


They tend to remain close to the bottom of the river, often in water to a depth of 3.6m, where they 
sit concealed covering themselves with mud or other debris. There they wait patiently to ambush 
passing crustaceans and fish that come within striking distance, resulting in the C. expansa 
thrusting out its head and neck and sucking the prey into its mouth. The prey item is then 
swallowed whole. C. expansa is wholly carnivorous. 


Common Long-necked Tortoise Chelodina longicollis 

C. longicollis is possibly the most common and well known testudine in south-eastern Australia, 
where it is typically found in creeks, lakes, rivers and dams. It is distinguished from C. expansa 
by the black seams on the plastron plates and a broadening of the plastron at the hind legs. It may 
reach a carapace length of 30cm, however, 20cm is a more commonly encountered size. 

C. longicollis has a lower rate of evaporative water loss which enable overland migrations. This 
species is often found in farm dams or wandering away from water. They are also able to survive 
a period of heat or drought by burrowing into soil or leaf litter of drying water bodies and there 
entering a torpid state which is termed aestivation. These are all adaptations which enable the 
species to live in remote or semi-permanent waters. 

Newly caught specimes emit a foul smelling odour termed “musking” which consists of a liquid 
secretion, possibly as a form of defence against predators. 


Murray River Tortoise Emydura macquarii 

A short-necked species, it has a pale yellow/cream coloured plastron and an olive-brown carapace 
that may reach a length of 30cm. A pale yellow stripe extends from the mouth along the neck; 
some juveniles have a similar dot behind the eye. Juveniles have a ridge extending down the back 
of the carapace which tends to flatten with age. They are often seen basking on logs or rocks 
protruding from the water where they may make a quick retreat back into the water if there is a 
perceived danger. E. macquarii’s powerful hind legs make them fast swimmers and their claws 
will inflict scratches if picked up incorrectly. On land they can run relatively quick and will attempt 
to bite in defence. 

E. macquarii’s diet is primarily plant material and water insects. 

This tortoise is found throughout the Murray-Darling River systems, including rivers and lakes 
around the Bendigo region. 


General 

Around Bendigo, adult tortoises do not have any real enemies apart from humans until they leave 
the water. Here they may encounter foxes, dogs and rats. Mortality rate in eggs is very high and 
usually caused by foxes, rats, goannas, crows and farm animals standing on nests. After 
hatching, juveniles must contend with birds and fish that are large enough to prey upon them. 
Breeding is in the spring and egg deposition in November to December, with the exception of C. 
expansa (March to May) which has not been confirmed at breeding in Bendigo. 


Generally C. longicollis and E. macquarii can be readily seen in the warmer months at any of the 
lakes in Bendigo, however Kenny Res. offers a good view, from the hide, of several basking 
sites. A quick scan across the water may show a number of tortoise heads peering above the 
water, ever watchful of danger and quick retreat into the weed if need be. 

And why did the tortoise cross the road ? To get to the Shell station of course! 


References 
Cann, J. (1978) Tortoises of Australia. Angus & Robertson 
Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia. Reed Books 


Editor’s Note: 

This seems an appropriate place to mention a letter from Ken Beasley received in response to Tom 
Burton’s article in the November issue of Whirrakee thanking whoever conceived the idea and 
subsequently built the bird hide at Kennington Reservoir. The letter mentioned that the bird hide 
was constructed by the Australian Trust for Conservation Volunteers (ATCV) in co-operation with 
the Shire of Strathfieldsaye in January 1986. 


Food for Skippers 
Author: Chris Nancarrow 


The Hesperiidae are a family of butterflies commoly known as the “Skippers”. On the 16th, 23rd 
and 24th October 1993, two species of adult Skippers comprising the genus Trapezites were 
observed in the Maiden Gully bushland. 

On the 16th, I followed various individuals of Trapezites phigalia phigalia and Trapezites luteus 
luteus, observing both their feeding and social habits. I had originally planned to follow a single 
individual for the whole day, but it soon became obvious that this was impossible. On many 
occasions whilst an observed skipper was feeding on a plant, another Skipper of the same species 
would arrive on the scene provoking an unusual flying ritual in which both members revolve 
around each other rapidly as they fly upwards. Quite often one returns to the same plant whilst the 
other flies off a long distance, but on occasions neither would return. It is believed that this ritual 
is due to the feeding male protecting his territory against the intruding male; the feeding male 
usually returns to his original place after such a territorial ritual. In other instances, a Skipper 
would suddenly take flight and travel up to 50m with a wind gust, only to be lost from sight. 

The observed nectar sources used by T. phigalia phigalia on the 16th October (*23rd October) 
were: 


Pimelia sp. Riceflower 
Dillwynia cinerascens Grey Parrot Pea 
Burchardia umbellata Milkmaids 
Brachyloma daphnoides Daphne Heath 
Eriostemon verrucosus Bendigo Wax 
Helichrysum viscosum Golden Everlasting 
Goodenia blackiana Primrose Goodenia 
*Baeckia ramosissima Rosy Heath Myrtle 
*Hibbertia stricta 


The observed nectar sources used by T. luteus luteus on the 16th October (*23rd October) were: 


Pimelia sp. 

Brachyloma daphnoides 
Helichrysum viscosum 
*Baeckia ramosissima 


Both Skippers maintain an upright position on a cluster of Pimelia sp. flowers (about 10-20 
flowers) feeding on each flower for about a second. One individual was observed feeding on all 
10 flowers in a cluster for 15 seconds. The Skipper bobs its head downwards to insert the 
proboscis into the corolla tube, then, just as quick, bobs up again clambering over the cluster to 
move to the next flower. In contrast, T. phigalia phigalia spends on average about 7 seconds on 
each Dillwynia cinerascens flower, often upside down or in other awkward positions when 
feeding. These observations prompted me to do an experiment on the 23rd October: 

I simply sat down at two bushes of Dillwynia cinerascens and a plant of Pimelia sp. and over a 
four hour duration observed the number of flowers used as nectar sources as well as the type of 
feeders. The aim of this excercise was to determine whether T. phigalia phigalia prefers Pimelia 
sp. over D. cinerascens or not. It was found that T. phigalia phigalia was the only feeder on the 
Pimelia sp., feeding on 143 out of 176 flowers (via several individuals), whereas out of the 520 D. 


cinerascens flowers only 6 were used by T. phigalia phigalia as nectar sources; many of the other 
flowers were exploited by various types of bees. Hence it was concluded that T. phigalia phigalia 
does prefer Pimelia sp. over D. cinerascens. 

This raises an interesting question: 

Are Trapezites good pollinators of Pimelia sp. or not ? and if so, how does the flower arrangement 
and structure pertain to this ? To answer the first part, pollen would have to be collected from 
trapped Skippers to test for the presence of Pimelia pollen, and for the second part determinng the 
most successful form of pollination i.e. pollen from the same flower, pollen from flowers of the 
same plant or pollen from flowers of different plants of the same species. 

On October 16 there was only one observation of T. phigalia phigalia feeding on Goodenia 
blackiana. Likewise on October 23 there was also only one observation of a T. phigalia phigalia 
feeding on Hibertia stricta. T. luteus luteus however was observed on two occasions resting on 
top of a H. stricta flower, but never feeding on it. This species was also observed resting on 
Helichrysum viscosum, Burchardia umbellata and Helichrysum semipapposum flowers (the latter 
observed for 11 minutes resting) 

On no occasion did I observe T. phigalia phigalia ever resting on flowers. Hence what can be the 
significance of T. Juteus luteus resting on flowers of the above plant species ? 


T. phigalia phigalia clambers over the top of Burchardia umbellata flowers sucking nectar from the 
base of the petals. Usually the Skipper would feed on a few Pimelia sp. flowers, may be a 
Brachyloma daphnoides or even a D. cinerascens flower besides Burchardia umbellata in a 
particular run. One individual had taken a special liking to milkmaids, feeding on 18 flowers 
before being lost from sight. 

Both Skippers were observed feeding on Brachyloma daphnoides for an average of about 8 
seconds on each flower, preferring to feed on many flowers on the one plant before dispersing to 
, another B. daphoides (observed on one occasion) or to some other food plant. 

On Eriostemon verrucosus a T. phigalia phigalia was observed feeding on a flower for 12 seconds 
- the only observation of feeding on this plant. Note, there were few Eriostemon verrucosus plants 
in this area, and of those that were, few flowers were on display. Both Skippers were observed 
feeding on Baeckia ramosissima flowers, however I did not observe a particular individual feeding 
on flowers of more than one Rosy Heath Myrtle plant (more observations would need to be taken). 
Both Skippers were also observed feeding on Helichrysum viscosum inflorescences in a curious 
manner. The Skipper would position its back legs on the papery bracts, taking up to a minute to 
circumnavigate the inflorescence whilst rapidly moving the proboscis up and down into the 
individual flowers. 


For those who are interested in illustrations of the two Skippers I refer them to the following 
books: 


- Common, I.F.B. and D.F. Waterhouse (1982) 
Butterflies of Australia - Field Edition. Angus and Robinson 
- McCubbin, C. (1985) Australian Butterflies. Savvas Publishing 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club Librarian at our meetings. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (BOCA) No 736, November 1993 

‘Tackling the Top End: Melbourne to Mt Isa’ by Ellen McCulloch describes the first part of an 
extensive trip through central and northern Australia, with particular emphasis on the birding 
highlights. 

cBatsWitig Birding’ by Helen Wilson details the bird species which visit the Batswing Coral Tree 
(Erythrina variegata) growing in her Northern Territory garden. Helen notes the different feeding 
behaviour of each species. 

“The Garden Masters’ by Ivor Graney reports on pairs of two quail species observed in his garden. 
The Painted Button-quails were the first visitors, staying around for a few weeks. Some two 
months after their departure the Brown Quail appeared and stayed for a similar period. The writer 
was able to compare feeding preferences and other behaviour. 

*“Malleefowl’ from the Mallee Parks Newsletter May 1993 (CNR Vic.) deals with the problem of 
goats in the mallee parks and how these pest animals affect Malleefowl habitat. The various 
methods of controlling goat numbers are outlined. Details are also given about the Malleefowl 
mounds and the incubation process. 


HABITAT (Australian Conservation Foundation) Vol 21 No 4, November 1993 

‘Jervis Bay: No Place for Arms’ by Liz Phelps, Robert Watson and Sue Salmon discusses the 
Department of Defence proposal to relocate the armaments depot and associated facilities presently 
in Sydney. The conservation values of this beautiful area are outlined and details given of the ACF 
campaign to halt the move. 

‘Tarkine: The Wilderness, The Road and the Woodchip Mill’ by Geoff Law describes the beauty 
of this little known area in north-west Tasmania and outlines the threat posed by logging and road- 
making. Despite moves to ensure its protection the Tasmanian Forestry Commission is opening up 
new areas for logging and favours the construction of two woodchip mills in the region. 

‘Ok Tedi: Undermining PNG’s Future?’ by Helen Rosenbaum notes that ‘Ok Tedi Mining Limited 
claims that the river bed heights and flow rates for the Ok Tedi and Fly Rivers will return to normal 
within 20 years of the closure of the mine. Given the 30-year life of the mine this represents a 
disruption of at least 50 years to the traditional lifestyles and villagers downstream and at the mouth 
of the Fly River and to the ecology of the entire river sytem.’ 


To Weed or not to Weed? That is the Question 
Author: Don Franklin 


The driveway is supposed to be weed-free, maintained by scoria between the concrete strips. But 
good rains over the last year or so, combined with an accumulation of leaf litter from the 
neighbours’s overhanging pine tree and other sources, have altered that. Having been away for a 
while, I needed an incentive to catch up with the proliferation. So I decided to identify the weeds 
as I found them. 

The result is the list appended, of 44 species. Quite a complex little ecosystem in the making. And 
hey! There are four natives on the list. Sounds like two good reasons not to do the weeding after 
all! 


Plants identified in driveway scoria, 2/17 Havelock St., Bendigo: 


Surveyed 11/9/1993 - 11/1/1994; * indicates a non-native species; 
Cl = 1-10 plants, C2 = 11-100 plants, C3 = 101-1000 plants. 


Common Name 


Daisy Family 
Fleabane 
Common Cotula 
Annual Cat’s Ear 
Perennial Cat’s Ear 
Prickly Lettuce 
Prickly Sow-thistle 
Soft Sow-thistle 
Dandelion 

Turnip Family 
Common Bitter-cress 

Chickweed Family 
Mouse-ear chickweed 


Common Mouse-ear Chickweed 


Four-leaved Allseed 
Chickweed 
Stonecrop Family 
Rufous Stonecrop 
Pea Family 
Little Medic 
Variable Burr-medic 
Drooping-flower Clover 
Suckling Clover 
Cluster Clover 
White Clover 
Lily Family 
Crow Garlic 
Primrose Family 
Glandular Willow-herb 
Variable Willow-herb 
Woodsorrel Family 
Yellow Woodsorrel 
Soursob 
Pittosporum Family 
West Australian Bluebell 
Plantain Family 
Ribwort 
Grass Family 
Soft Brome 
Common Barley-grass 
Annual Veldt-grass 
? Paspalum 
Winter Grass 
? Annual Cat’s-tail 


Buttercup Family 
Love-in-a-Mist 
Rose Family 
Cotoneaster 
Cherry-plum 
Woodruff Family 
Cleavers 
Small Bedstraw 


Scientific Name Abundance 
Asteraceae 

*Conyza bonariensis Cl 

Cotula australis Cl 

*Hypochoeris glabra Cl 

*Hypochoeris radicata Cl 

*Lactuca serriola C2 

*Sonchus asper Cl 

*Sonchus oleraceus C2 

*Taraxacum sp. C2 
Brassicaceae 

*Cardamine hirsuta C3 
Caryophyllaceae 

*Cerastium diffusum Cl 

*Cerastium glomeratum C3 

*Polycarpon tetraphyllum C3 

*Stellaria media Cl 
Crassulaceae 

Crassula decumbens Cl 
Fabaceae 

*Medicago minima Cl 

*Medicago polymorpha C2 

*Trifolium cernuum C2 

*Trifolium dubium Cl 

*Trifolium glomeratum C2 

*Trifolium repens Cl 
Liliaceae 

*Allium vineale Cl 
Onagraceae 

*Epilobium ciliatum Cl 

Epilobium ? cinereum Cl 
Oxalidaceae 

Oxalis corniculata Cl 

*Oxalis pes-caprae Cl 
Pittosporaceae 

*Sollya heterophylla C2 
Plantaginaceae 

*Plantago lanceolata Cl 
Poaceae 

*Bromus hordeaceus ssp. hordeaceus Cl 

*Critesion murinum ssp. leporinum Cl 

*Ehrharta longiflora Cl 

*Paspalum dilatatum Cl 

*Poa annua C3 

*Rostraria cristata C2 

*Vulpia ? bromoides C2 
Polygonaceae 

*Polygonum aviculare Cl 

*Rumex sp. Cl 
Ranuculaceae 

*Nigella damascena Cl 
Rosaceae 

*Cotoneaster sp. Cl 

*Prunus ? cerasifera Cl 
Rubiaceae ¥ 

*Galium aparine C2 

*Galium murale C3 


...continued next page 


Speedwell Family Scrophulariaceae 


Persian Speedwell *Veronica persica C3 
Kangaroo Apple Family Solanaceae 

Black Nightshade ~ *Solanum nigrum Cl 
Violet Family Violaceae 

Wild Pansy *Viola arvensis C2 


Editor’s Note: Don Franklin has now gone to Darwin to pursue postgraduate studies and we 
wish him a lot of good luck for his new life there. His contributions to Whirrakee which have 
always been of a high standard will be very much missed by the Field Nats here. 


In Defence of Chinese Scrub 
Author: Rod Orr 


On several occasions during the last year, I have found myself defending the status of Cassinia 
arcuata, Chinese Scrub (or Coffee bush, or Curry Bush) as a locally indigenous native plant. Also 
on a couple of other occasions, I have tried, with some success in the face of considerable 
scepticism, to encourage concerned local people to leave the plant alone and allow it to grow 
wherever it can as long as it isn’t directly interfering with some other use of their land. I soon 
reached the stage, however, where I felt the need for supporting evidence or opinion to strengthen 
my case during this informal campaign ‘In defence of Chinese Scrub’, and remembered that 
Barbara Salter had written in praise of Cassinia arcuata in a Whirrakee article. However, when I 
went looking for it, I couldn’t find anything with any of these ‘key words’ and had to ‘phone for 
help. The comments supporting Chinese Scrub were part of Barbara’s article, ‘Notes from 
Inglewood’. Her letter in support of the need for an improvement in the public’s general regard for 
Cassinia arcuata, which we probably should call something other than Chinese Scrub, is re-printed 
below: 


Dear Rod 
My short piece on Cassinia arcuata was printed in Whirrakee, April 1989. I wrote then...... 


The lowly and abundant Cassinia arcuata, the Chinese Bush, has produced cascades of tiny 
brownish flowers. I have eaten these flowers and have detected no taste of sweetness, yet, in spite 
of the abundance of other blossoms these shrubs are extraordinarily attractive to birds. I have seen 
the Eastern Rosellas, Red-rumped Parrots, Musk and Little Lorikeets, Red Wattlebirds, Brown- 
headed, Fuscous and Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters (and Dusky and White-browed Wood-swallows - 
a later observation) poking at the flowers and can only assume that the birds are able to obtain a 
particularly nutritious pollen therefrom. I have heard some naturalists dismiss the Cassinia as a 
‘pest’ but this is not so! As well as providing food, it is used as a nesting site by species such as 
Gilbert’s and Rufous Whistlers, Willie Wagtail, Honeyeaters, Blue Wren, Silvereye, and even 
White-browed Babbler (additional sightings of nests since the article was writen are: Brown 
Thornbill, White-browed Wood-swallow). Also, it is usually the first species to regenerate in 
places cleared by gold miners in our forests, providing some cover for the bare ground, shelter for 
later regenerating species, and retarding dust blowing and soil erosion. 


Additional notes from later inspection of mined areas. 

As other species emerge - eucalypts, acacias, olearias - the cassinias are reduced in number and no 
longer dominate the regenerating plant community - they only appear to be a “problem” on 
completely bare ground. 


A while ago I came to a damp patch of large, round, quite densely foliated cassinias. They looked 
beautifully green - from the plumage of a flock of Lorikeets, mainly Musk, clinging all over them 
busily engaged in probing (or chewing ?) the masses of flowers! 


Sincerely yours 
Barbara Salter 


Annual Report of the Mammal Survey Group 1992-1993 


Mammal trapping activities for 1992-1993 have again taken a back seat as group outings 
concentrated again on checking the 126 boxes (or less due to vandalism) placed in six sites in 
Spring Gully Reservoir. Some bat-banding was however undertaken at the 1992 Christmas break- 
up with many bats being banded or recaptured at the Lake Weeroona Pavillion. During the year 
(starting Oct. 1992) the group held 9 monthly meetings. It had been hoped that guest speakers 
would be readily available to the group, particularly in light of the wealth of recent mammal 
research undertaken throughout Victoria. However these speakers spoke to a wider audience at 
BFNC meetings, denying the MSG of “exclusive rights”, but ensured an educational experience 
for a larger group than the MSG alone. As a result mostly informal discussions were held at MSG 
meetings led by Club members. The following is a calendar of the group’s activities and meeting 
topics. 


Summary of Meetings in 1992-1993 


August 1992: The Annual General Meting was held in August and John Burtonclay was 
again elected Chairman. John Guley Vice chairman, David McDonald Hon. Secretary (Bill 
Holsworth has finally relinquished the title) and Ian Fenselau Equipment Officer. 


October 1992: Discussion of spotlighting techniques using red filters over lights to 
highlight small mammal eye shine. 


February 1993: Differences between home ranges and territories (W.N. Holsworth), 
summary printed in Whirrakee. Talk by Trish Pilling (wildlife carer) on her dedicated injured 
native animal caring and raising activities. 


April: Preparation of report on harvesting operations for Bendigo region forests (D. 
McDonald) forwarded to BFNC Committee June 1993. Discussion on animal skull phrenology by 
W.N. Holsworth. This talk and demonstration examined the shape and arrangement of skulls and 
differences (and similarities) between reptiles, marsupials and eutherian animals. 

Report on nest box check in the Spring Gully Reservoir in April. 


May: J. Burtonclay reported on his excursion with L. Costin to Far Western Queensland, 
looking for Bilbies. D. McDonald reported on Bendigo forest harvesting submission. Organized 
to check nest boxes in the Spring Gully Reservoir in June. Discussion of DCNR program on 
“Responsible Pet Ownership”. 


June: K. Norris presented the topic of toxoplasmosis and its relationship to cats, 
Hamilton’s bandicoots and human pregnancy. 


July: The Mahogany Glider (rediscovered in Queensland). Discussion of strychnine use 
on mouse plague and possible effects on native animals. 


August: Plans for checking Spring Gully nest boxes in September. The construction of 50 
Tuan nest boxes by J. Burtonclay from grant by DCNR was well underway. D. Franklin reported 
on Dr Walmsley’s native animal park in the Adelaide Hills. 


Summary of Field Activity 


Spotlight and “hollow watching” surveys: 

Most of these were undertaken during General Club activity, or by individual members. Indeed 
most sightings were by individual members. The increase in Tuan sightings must be partly 
attributed to the erection of nest boxes in areas other than Spring Gully Reservoir, where a number 
of animals ar animal presence has been recorded. It is still disturbing however to hear of the dead 
Tuans and Sugar Gliders being found around peoples’ homes. 
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Nest box checks at Spring Gully: 
Site 1: September 1993 

Site 2: 8/8/93 - 

Site 3: 24/4/93 

Site 4: 24/493 

Site 5: 8/8/93 

Site 6: September 1993 


Species recorded during 1992-1993: 
Tuan (Brush-tailed Phascogale) 

Ringtail Possum 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

Brush-tailed Possum 

Fat-tailed Dunnart 

Sugar Glider 

Swamp Wallaby 

Eastern Pygmy Possum 

Yellow-footed Antechinus 


Bats 
Eptesicus sp. 
M. planiceps 


Owlet Nightjar (nest boxes) 


Reptiles 
Lace Monitor (Goanna) Introduced animals: Hare, Rabbit, Fox 


Notes from Kamarooka 
Author: Win Demeo 


This is a story about mammal trapping Kamarooka style. We had been having a lot of trouble with 
possums. We live in an old weather board house with a very high roof and a verandah all around. 
The possums were living in between the walls of our house and in the ceiling. At night they would 
thump around as though they were coming through the ceiling; sometimes they would jump from 
the high roof on to the verandah, for a bit of variety they would run races around the verandah. 
They chewed a hole in the wall of our house, big enough for a person to put a fist into; one day 
when I was clearing the spare bedroom I noticed that they had chewed a small hole in the ceiling. 
We decided we had had enough, so I contacted John Burtonclay and told him our problems so he 
arrived at the November committee meeting at my place with two mammal traps. Next morning 
my brother Bill climbed up on the roof and anchored the mammal trap to the spouting. The 
following morning there was an adult possum in the trap, when Bill went up to get it there was a 
young one trying to get into the trap so he grabbed it by the tail and threw it into the tap. When he 
lowered the trap to the ground the young one was clinging to the adult’s back. 

Our nephew Leo who lives nearby called in and wanted to know what we were doing. I told him 
“trapping possums”, he said he had possums in his barn, so we lent him one trap; we trapped six 
adults and one young one:at our place. Leo trapped 4 possums and 2 rats at his place; all the 
possums were delivered to the Kamarooka State Park, I cannot answer for the fate of the rats. 


After the November General Meeting I offered to deliver Helene Boon’s Whirrakee; I forgot that 
she had a bird nesting in her mailbox; I put my hand in the box and a Grey Shrike-thrush flew out 
and there was much squaking. from several young ones. Helene leaves the nest in the box and the 
birds have been coming back for three years. The mailman has to put the mail in a bin on the 
ground when the birds are nesting. 
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Antlions 
Author: Sarah Patullo, 9years 


An antlion is a member of the lacewing family. They make their homes by turning around and 
flicking dirt out, making a funnel-shaped pit. You can find antlion pits near ants’ nests. Ants are 
their normal diet. To get them out, you get down on your hands and knees and gently blow. 

They are well camouflaged with debris and lie on their backs. 

I wouldn’t pick them up though! 

They wait in the pit until an ant falls in. If the ant tries to escape the antlion quickly flicks sand up 
to draw the ant down again. When the ant is down at the bottom the antlion opens up its jaws and 
squirts juices into the ant to make the ant’s inside soft and mushy. Then the antlion sucks all the 
ant’s juices out and chucks the body out of the pit and waits again. 

After a while the antlion will change into a lacewing. It will then fly up a tree and lay its eggs. 
When the baby antlions have hatched, they just fall off the trees and dig their pits. 


Editor’s note: A neatly drawn diagram was provided as well but could not be included here. 
This article might encourage other enthusiastic young naturalists to report their findings here in 
Whirrakee. 


BFNC Trivia Quiz 

At the December Club meeting a lovely meal was shared by approximately 30 members and rather 
than relax with a cup of tea or,coffee afterwards and be entertained, everybody had to think fast 
and hard for the BFNC Trivia Quiz. Thanks to the organisers of this event, Rod Orr, Jane Cleary 
and others, it was most challenging and enjoyable (and for some a bit embarassing too). For those 
who missed this meeting, a few sample questions are included here: 


Who are we ? 

Knowsrallithetbird'callSwueeeee 0) "rises sertrese pores 

The Black-eared Miner minder se eee sees eee 
Asvintage!canenthusiastes peu weseeeeee etna nes eee 

They see the orchids others miss... see cee eee eens 7 
PhotographstorchidSyww nore eeetes neta 


Grows indigenous orchids =n... eee ee eee e eee 
Grows exotic orchids 6 Meieubbcpsoonpickidote 
Ourlady oftheswamp lk ccc eeeseeceeeeee 
OnceibitternG™ |  aeceeneee reese 
Who sits up poles for hours and isn’t protesting about anything? nee eee seen eee 
Who organises places forfieldnatstogo? 4 hence eeeeeees een 
She worked with Jane to produce our wildflower book he ceeeceeceec cues 
Reads periodicals for us all and picks out the good bits - thank goodness __ .................005. 
Uses meal worms toentice Flame Robins intotraps. eee eae eecceeeece 
Another plant lover - following in her grandfather’s footsteps? kee ccc eceeeeeeeee 
Perennial andeverhelpfulcommittee member 42 eee ee eee e eee ae 


POTATO MULE etter. 
DRUIDBERTROCK 9 wsseeeeeseseeeees 
ELEVEN O’BERYLS eee seeeeeeeeee 
STEEIPERT VG Me sete cc 
JANE:SPINE Ms 0) ueentasrteren ee 
FEESHYaNIKE Sn! Wnaeee eee e 
SORTSICHATR San an tne teres 
ESINGLEROOMS oe. seeeeeeeeee 
WORM THEM CATE oeeeseeeeeeeeees 
DOONA BRANCH RANGED IN o....seseseseeees 


Some Field Naturalist-type Trivia 


What is a ‘Puggle’? 

Tachyglossus aculeatus ? 

Can I swim ? 

Spotted Turtle-dove - introduced or native to Australia ? 
Where did Chinese Scrub come from ? 

Redfin - introduced or native ? 

Where are Red-billed Choughs found ? 

Glenise’s favourite bird ? 

Gunn’s Orchid grows in deep soil in gullies of the Otways and Strzleckis. True/False ? 
Dick, dick, the devil ? 

Ame knotunofierrttet ? 
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Diary 

All general and Bird Observer Group Meetings are held at the Department of Food and Agriculture, 
comer Taylor Street and Midland Highway Epsom, unless otherwise indicated. 

General Meeting fms : 

Wednesday February 9 1994, 7:30pm. Members slide night. Please let John Guley (49 3479) 
know if you can bring some slides. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday February 4, 7:30pm. The bird group will discuss its program for the coming year. 


Friday March 4, 7:30pm. Trevor Pescott will speak on his investigations into the extinct dwarf 
emu on Bass Strait islands as well as aspects of birds in South Africa & Britain. 


Friday April 1, 7:30pm. Bill Emerson will speak on the Red-tailed Black Cockatoo in south-west 
Victoria. 


Excursions 

Sunday February 13 1994: a 13km (return distance) canoe trip up the Campaspe River from Lake 
Eppalock. We will leave Havlin Street at 8am, and start canoeing from the Metcalf Pool Caravan 
Park at 9am. This will be a combined trip with the Bendigo Alpine Club. We suggest you bring 
your lunch, drink, sunscreen, bathers, hat, life-jacket. Please notify John Guley (49 3479) if you 
are coming. There is more information on the back page of this issue. 


Easter Camp (preliminary notice) 

Friday 1 - Monday 4 April 1994. 

The camp will be on the Wakool River at Barham where we last camped at Easter 1984. 
Full details in the March Whirrakee 


Supper . 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: Members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 
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FEBRUARY EXCURSION 
CANOE TRIP ACROSS LAKE EPPALOCK AND UP THE CAMPASPE RIVER 
Joint trip of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club and the Bendigo Alpine Club 


DATE 
Sunday 13 February 
MEETING TIME 
9.00 am. Please do not be late, as we need to get away to complete a long day. 
MEETING PLACE 
Metcalfe Pool Caravan Park. 
HOW TO GET THERE 
Travel out to Lake Eppalock via Strathfieldsaye. Head south towards Kyneton. Pass 
Twin Rivers Road and go through Lyal and over the Coliban River. At the Sutton Grange- 
Redesdale road (the “world’s biggest roundabout’), turn left towards Redesdale. Barely 
a kilometre along, turn left along the Redesdale North Road, also signposted to a 
vineyard. At the very end of this road, you will turn down into the caravan park, to which 
there is an entry fee. Total distance from Bendigo is 51 km. 
CANOE TRIP 
We will travel 6.5 km., first up to to the head of the lake and then up the lower reaches of 
the Campaspe River. We will stop and look at several wonderful historical ruins and 
natural features on the way: 
e’Flower Hill”. The home of the Westblade family from 1866. Ruins of the old and 
new homesteads and a large barn are still evident. Also an impressive avenue of 
elms, a large garden and a road cutting through the side of a hill. 
eHut and garden remains at Wood's Hole, where George Woods lived at the turn 
of the century. 
e A magnificent anticlinal arch on the river. 
The total return distance to canoe is therefore 13 km. 
SHORT WALK 
Where the river's flowing water enters the lake, we will leave the canoes and walk a 
kilometre to some other interesting remains: 
eMcLennan’s Crossing, a ford paved with blocks of basalt built in the 1870s. 
eHenry Jasper’s stone and mud mortar house, in perfect condition except for the 
lack of a roof. This is the gem of the trip and it speaks of a family tragedy. 
eRuins of “The Pines”, a house belonging to Duncan McLennan. 
For those who want to walk even further, we could visit the huge basalt block yards up on 
the hill to the west. 
CRAFT 
Canadian canoes and kayaks 
Note: double-bladed paddles are recommended for use in the canoes on the lake - it 
makes paddling a lot easier. 
PLEASE NOTIFY 
John Lindner, telephone 483027 
Seats can be organised for those who do not have a place in a canoe. 
PLEASE BRING 
eYour own lifejacket 
eMorning and afternoon tea 
eLunch 
eHat 
*Bathers and towel 
eSunscreen and insect repellent 
eOld sandshoes to wear in the canoe and for walking (no bare feet please) 
eSome warmer clothes in case there is a cool change. 
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